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the whole action of Callistus, of which his edict is only a part. The 
effect of the edict was in the nature of giving the force of written law to 
what was a steadily developing custom. The same may be said of the 
final decisions, taken in the middle of the third century in regard to the 
lapsed. They involved no new principle, but resulted in a more definite 
and controlling statement of policy. As one passes into the fourth 
century the policy of the church becomes denned with increasing clear- 
ness and appears as steadily inclined to greater and greater moderation in 
its demands of penance from the sinner. In the third century also the 
ministration of the clergy comes definitely into the light, as does also 
the practice of private confession, viewed by the author as an integral 
part of the whole institutional development. 

As for the significance of D'Ales' work, it clearly must be reckoned 
with in any thoroughgoing study of the subject, for it takes its place 
along with the studies of Harnack, Funck, and others. Rich in sug- 
gestion, it brings out more clearly the actual character of the evolution of 
the institution than has heretofore been done. It is chiefly to be criti- 
cized for the atmosphere in which the whole study has been made. 
This is still largely the old sectarian one which devotes itself to trying 
to find out whether penance was instituted by Christ and to what extent 
it is to be found in primitive Christianity. There is no question of 
considering the institution in the light of general social phenomena, that 
is, as a feature of group life and as discharging special functions in that 
connection. 

Curtis H. Walker 

University of Chicago 

THE REFORMATION IN GERMANY 1 

In a brief foreword the author seeks to justify this new attempt to 
retell an oft-told story. The chief justification he finds in the fact that 
the economic interpretation of history has not, hitherto, been applied to 
this period; that hence the story has been told inadequately. The main 
purpose of this volume is, therefore, to present an economic interpreta- 
tion of the German Reformation. Further justification the author finds 
"in the modern scientific method of studying history, with its emphasis 
on original research, its multiplication of documents, .... its flood of 
monographs," which "tends to issue in mean and sordid collection of 
mere fact and to make the writing of history a lost art." He believes 

1 The Reformation in Germany. By Henry C. Vedder. New York: Macmillan, 
1914. xlix+466 pages. 
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the time has come for the telling of the larger story once more in the light 
of newly discovered facts. He purposes, therefore, to give us an interest- 
ing, literary, logical, and comprehensive account of the German Reforma- 
tion, based upon contemporary documents as well as upon the 
contributions of modern scholarship. The author evidently intended to 
produce a work, not merely of a popular, compilatory character, but 
one which would also be a credit to his scholarship. 

An introduction of nearly forty pages contains a compact summary 
of the conditions in Europe, and particularly in Germany, at the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century. A short discussion of the Renaissance in 
general and of German Humanism in particular is followed by a brief 
consideration of political, social, and economic, as well as religious, 
conditions characteristic of Germany at the outbreak of the religious 
revolt. In sixteen chapters, beginning with "The Making of Martin 
Luther" and closing with "The Peace of Augsburg," we are given an 
account of the more important, well-known events of the German 
Reformation which is, in the main, accurate, well-connected, and not 
uninteresting. The author is to be congratulated for the compact and 
remarkably well-proportioned character of his treatment of the period as 
well as for his well-chosen chapter headings. To the text has been 
appended English translations of Luther's Ninety-five Theses, of 
Tetzel's first and second series of theses concerning indulgences, of 
Luther's "Appeal to a General Council," of the "Decree of Worms," of 
Luther's pamphlet "Against the Murdering and Robbing Bands of the 
Peasants," of the "Protest at Speyer," and of the "Peace of Augsburg." 
Although partial or complete translations of some of these documents 
have appeared in earlier publications, yet, in bringing together these 
older and additional new translations and in making them conveniently 
accessible to English readers, Professor Vedder has performed a useful 
service, particularly for the general public outside our universities. 

The volume under review bears evidence that its author has endeav- 
ored to keep himself free from personal bias, and the effort has not been 
made without a large measure of success. However, one could cite 
several instances to prove that his endeavor has not been altogether 
successful. The discussion of the character of Erasmus is eminently 
fair. The attitude of the author toward other German humanists — 
Reuchlin, Wimpheling, von Hutten, and even Melanchthon — seems to 
the reviewer less just. Moreover, the treatment of Luther, revealing 
as it does considerable familiarity with the great reformer's writings, 
is in the main admirable. In fact, just because of the author's close 
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acquaintance with the sources, the treatment of Luther furnishes one 
of the few excellences of Professor Vedder's volume. Yet, even here, 
the author is not able wholly to conceal his personal antipathy toward 
Luther, which crops out occasionally and leaves with the reader a 
general impression of the central figure of the German Reformation not 
altogether just. Again, the attitude of the author toward the Ana- 
baptists, as well as toward their foes, seems to the critic to betray his 
religious or, perhaps, political bias. 

Professor Vedder claims to be no adherent of the "great-man theory 
of history," and seeks to set over against the influence of the individual 
the greater importance of political, economic, and similar forces in 
human history. Nevertheless, although admitting the difficulty of 
bringing cities and princes with their rival interests into a firmly united 
league, he holds Luther to be " the one impassable obstacle to Protestant 
unity" (p. 316). Numerous other statements, similarly characteristic 
of the "great-man theory," might be cited, which must convince the 
reader that, however much our author may be theoretically opposed to 
the theory, he is still strongly under its influence. Possibly, however, 
these extravagant statements may be merely indications of the triumph 
of the author's rhetorical impulse over his reason or better judgment. 
Indeed, it is quite evident that the desire to be rhetorical — to state 
things in a striking manner — has led the author to make assertions 
which are decidedly misleading and which do not express accurately 
his real opinion or conviction. 

In all probability Professor Vedder has intentionally avoided all 
reference to many unsettled problems which have arisen as a result of 
recent research, i.e. (to give but a single illustration), the influence of 
the Roman Law upon the Peasants' Revolt. Again, one is surprised to 
find no comment upon, or even mention of, the many important, recent, 
secondary works in the author's field. Moreover, if Professor Vedder 
has made use of these contributions, his discussion affords no evidence 
of the fact. Such omissions may indicate merely that the author did not 
intend his history to be scholarly, in the sense in which that word is 
understood by historians today; yet all serious students must regard 
such omissions as an unfortunate defect in the volume under considera- 
tion. The student of today will not tolerate the dogmatic, ex cathedra 
method of writing history. He demands the evidence or authority by 
which a writer justifies his opinions or assertions. 

The main purpose of Professor Vedder's volume, we have been told, 
is to present an economic interpretation of the German Reformation. 
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Here we must seek for the author's real contribution or service, if he 
has any to offer. Wherein consists this correction and completion 
of our knowledge of the Reformation which the foreword promises ? 

A few pages of the introduction repeat the oft-told story of the 
growth of trade and of industry in Germany, of the rise of a capitalist 
class, of ecclesiastical restrictions on capitalistic enterprises, and of the 
pecuniary exactions of the church. "By thus diminishing capital and 
opposing credit," the author asserts, " the church was the chief obstacle 
in the way of commercial and capitalistic evolution." Except for one 
or two incidental references to princely confiscation of ecclesiastical 
property, we find no further mention of the economic forces in the 
Reformation until we reach the final chapter of the volume. Here we 
discover a repetition in other words of the ideas already stated in the 
introduction. Then follow references to the confiscation of monastic 
property by the cities, to industrial competition of the monasteries with 
the craft-guilds, and finally the author's conclusion that the Reformation 
was a triumph of the bourgeoisie — a result of the successful assertion 
of economic self-interest. 

But, we ask, what is the author's authority for such statements? 
One looks in vain for documentary evidence. Not even a single secon- 
dary authority is cited to support his assertions. Others, as is well 
known, have long suspected to be true that which our author asserts so 
confidently, so dogmatically, to be true. More cautious than Professor 
Vedder, they dared not make assertions which they could not sub- 
stantiate by proofs. The fact is that the indispensable preliminary 
research — the toilsome reading of original documents, the laborious, 
intensive study of the economic conditions in the several German princi- 
palities and city-states, the careful weighing of evidence — that work 
which our author seems to regard so scornfully — has not yet been 
done. Such research as has been applied to pre-Reformation economic 
conditions has revealed the fact (evidently unknown to Professor 
Vedder) that the church had not only ceased to oppose the profitable 
investment of capital, but had even officially approved it, long before 
the Reformation. In practice, moreover, the church had been both 
borrowing and loaning money at interest more than a century previous 
to the Lutheran revolt. Furthermore, had our author devoted the 
necessary study to the subject he could have learned that most of the 
great capitalists, like the Fugger, were not the opponents of the church, 
but, on the contrary, were among its most staunch defenders. In most 
instances the great capitalists or merchant aristocrats who had ruled 
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the German cities had to be set aside or forced into submission before 
the Reformation could be triumphant. With regard to the competition 
of the monasteries with the craft-guilds, there exist a few monographs or 
local studies which Professor Vedder might have cited in support of his 
assertion (but did not do so), yet these studies are much too restricted 
in their scope to justify the generalization which our author has not 
hesitated to make without even this inadequate confirmatory evidence. 

The critic's task would be incomplete did he not call attention to a 
number of errors contained in Professor Vedder's book which cannot be 
regarded as mere misprints. On p. 4, for instance, Erfurt, at the time 
of Luther's entrance into the monastery, is described as having a popula- 
tion of over sixty thousand. Several local studies concerning the popu- 
lation statistics of German cities, which have appeared during the last 
thirty years, make it certain that Erfurt's population in 1500 could 
hardly have exceeded six thousand. Attention should also be called to 
the fact that, in every instance, "Lueneburg" is spelled "Lueneberg" 
(pp. 279, 292, 302, 314, 323, and Index, p. 457); "Mecklenberg" is 
printed for "Mecklenburg" (p. 279, and Index, p. 459); "Regensberg" 
for "Regensburg" (pp. 363, 364); and "Naumberg" for "Naumburg" 
(pp. 149, 363, 374, and Index, p. 460). 

Professor Vedder's book is eminently readable, yet, in the opinion of 
the critic, its literary qualities would never win for it a high place in our 
historical literature, even if it were not marred by such defects as have 
been enumerated in the foregoing paragraphs. 

A. Edward Harvey 
University of Chicago 
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There are evidences on every hand that we are entering upon a period 
of fruitful constructive work in the realm of doctrinal theology. Men 
are coming generally to recognize that we may turn aside from the dis- 
cussion of theories of "authority," and may interpret Christianity as a 
great spiritual movement, possessing the affections of men in such 
a way as to be a reality with which we must reckon. The number of 
books dealing with Christianity in this friendly and free spirit of con- 
structive interpretation is gratifying. The present review will con- 
sider some recent publications of this nature. 

Professor James Ten Broeke speaks as a philosopher who is cordially 
interested in the wholesome interpretation of Christianity. His carefully 



